THE  FOUR  GEORGES
which the new monarch answered, "Dat is one big lie."1
Yet on occasions he could be dignified, or rather he did
not hesitate to show his disapproval of any affront to his
dignity. In 1742, for example, Horace Walpole wrote
to Sir Horace Mann:
"There has been a great fracas at Kensington, one of
the Mesdames (i.e. the King's daughters) pulled the
chair from under Countess Deloraine at cards, who,
being provoked that her monarch was diverted with
her disgrace, with the malice of a hobby-horse, gave him
just such another fall. But alas! the Monarch, like
Louis XIV, is mortal in the part that touched the
ground, and was so hurt and so angry that the Countess
is disgraced, and her German rival (i.e. Lady Yarmouth)
remains in the sole and quiet possession of her Royal
master's favour."
In any event, a sense of humour was not one of the King's
more prominent characteristics. He was at the play on
one occasion in his later years, and during the course
of it one of the characters, an intriguing chambermaid,
said to an old gentleman, "You are villainously old; you
are sixty-six; you can't have the impudence to think of
living above two years." At this the King was heard to
exclaim in a passion, "This is damned stuff."2
Within narrow limits he was also more sociable than his
father had been, and he was not interested solely in fat
women. He sometimes attended the subscription-
masquerades, which were so prominent a feature of his
reign, and Horace Walpole relates how "the King was
very well disguised in an old-fashioned English habit,
1  cf. Thackeray, W. M.: 7'be Four Georges.
2  Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, Nov. 22, 1751.
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